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FROM ANTAGONISM TO ASSIMILATION: 
SYRIAC ATTITUDES TO GREEK LEARNING 


_ SEBASTIAN BROCK 


WO apparent paradoxes provide an appropriate setting for this paper. In the 

_ fourth-century Ephrem can exclaim “Happy is the man who has not tasted of the 

venom of the Greeks,’’! at the same time speaking well of the pro-Arian Constantius? 

—while his older contemporary Aphrahat, living outside the Roman Empire and a 

subject of Shapuhr II, assures his readers that the Roman Empire will not be con- 

quered; rather “‘disaster threatens the army which has gathered together by the efforts 
of a wicked and proud man” (that is, Shapuhr).> 

In the seventh century, on the other hand, this gutara rejection coupled with 
political acceptance is reversed. In a famous passage in some late Syriac chronicles‘ the 
Syrian Orthodox verdict on the Arab invasions was that they were a punishment for 
“the overflowing measure of the wickedness of the Byzantines,” and that the Syrian 
Orthodox thereby “gained no small advantage, in that we were saved from the tyran- 
nical rule of the Byzantines.” At the same time the best known of the East Syrian 
mystics, Isaac of Nineveh,® writing in remote Khuzistan, says that monks will find 
instruction by considering the patience of the “godless” philosophers. 

That in the course of three centuries the enthusiasm engendered by the novelty of a 
Christian emperor should have given way to disillusionment, brought on by the Chris- 
tian emperor’s religious persecution of his own dissenting subjects, is neither surpris- 
ing nor of direct concern to us here. It is, rather, the other half of the paradox with 
which we are primarily concerned, the transition from antagonism to Greek “wisdom” 
(understood as essentially pagan) to the thoroughgoing assimilation of this very same 
“wisdom,” a process not without interest for the prehistory of the European intellec- 
tual tradition, since it was the Syriac scholars of the seventh to tenth centuries who 
transmitted the late antique heritage of Greek philosophy to the an world, on the 
first stage of ıts roundabout journey to Toledo. 

The process of the hellenization of Syriac culture falls fairly PEIE into three 
periods. The two great Syriac writers of the fourth century, Aphrahat and Ephrem, are 
both representatives of a Syriac culture that is still essentially semitic in its outlook and 
thought patterns. This unhellenized stage of Syriac culture survived chiefly in the 
poetic tradition, above all in the works of Jacob of Serugh. The second period covers 
approximately the fifth and sixth centuries and is one of fairly rapid transition. In 
several respects Philoxenus of Mabbug, spanning the end of the fifth century and the 
early years of the sixth, is a useful focal point for this stage of transition. With the 
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seventh century assimilation reaches its peak. Despite the momentous political up- 
heavals of the first half of the century, Syriac scholars pursued their labors unabated: 
not only were large numbers of Greek works translated or retranslated in the seventh 
century, but by now many Syriac authors had adopted such a hellenized style of 
writing in their own language that it is often difficult to tell whether a particular work 
is a translation. The momentum continues into the early eighth century, but it appears 
to ebb toward the middle—a period for which the Syriac chroniclers paint a particu- 
larly bleak picture. It was only at the end of the century, and above all under Ma’mun 
in the early ninth century, that activity picks up again, with its focus shifted from 
north Syria to south Mesopotamia. The ensuing spate of translations of Greek secular 
works into Syriac on their way into Arabic, undertaken during the ninth century at the 
bayt al-hikma under official Abbasid patronage, lies outside the scope of this paper. 

Two helpful indicators by which this process of hellenization can be gauged readily 
are provided by the history of translation practice in the rendering of Greek texts into 
Syriac and by the rate of absorption of Greek words into the lexical stock of Syriac. The 
history of Syriac translation technique, of both biblical and nonbiblical works, ex- 
hibits a very clear pattern, shifting away from a concern for the receptor language 
(Syriac) and the cultural background of the reader, and instead showing ever greater 
interest in the attempt to represent as accurately as possible every detail of the source. 
language (Greek). Thus, whereas in the earliest translations biblical quotations, 
rather than being translated, were given in the Syriac form already familiar to their 
readers, later practice invariably translates the Greek form of the quotations, even 
when this is at variance with the standard Syriac biblical text.’ The accompanying 
transition from free to an exceedingly literal technique of translation can be seen 
readily by comparing the Old Syriac, Peshitta, Philoxenian (as far as this can be 
reconstructed)’ and Harclean gospels; it can equally be seen in the translations of the 
Greek Fathers: whereas the fifth-century translation of Basil’s works, for example, is 
exceedingly free and expands the material by up to fifty percent, the subsequent 
retranslation of the sixth or seventh century follows the Greek text very closely.? The 
same pattern can be observed clearly with the two translations of Gregory Nazian- 
-= zenus’ and Severus’ homilies; in both cases the seventh-century translators, Paul of 
Edessa and Jacob of Edessa, simply revise their predecesors’ work in exactly the same 
way as did Thomas of Harkel for the Syriac New Testament.!° 

The assimilation of Greek words tells the same story: if we take the Old Syriac of 
_ Matthew (the Gospel most nearly preserved complete in this version) we find a total of 
forty different Greek words used; the Peshitta, representing a revision of the late 
— fourth/early fifth century, has forty-four, while the Harclean, completed in 616, con- 
tains as many as seventy-nine. A very similar pattern emerges if one takes a random 
sample of ten pages in the CSCO of writers spanning the period fourth to seventh 
century: this produces for Ephrem six different Greek words used once each, for 
` Philoxenus thirteen used a total of twenty-one times, for Babei (died 628) fifteen dif- 
ferent words used twenty-seven times, and for Isho‘yahb III, in the middle of the 
seventh century, twenty-eight Greek words employed forty-four times in all.!! 
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In his notice on Ephrem, Theodoret observed that “he had not tasted Greek cul- 
ture. 12 Ephrem’s disparagement of “the wisdom of the Greeks” should not, however, 
be taken as active opposition to Greek culture and learning as a whole, seeing that 
hekmta d-yawnaye is the exact equivalent of Athanasius’ ù cogia tév EAANvov,’ and 
so should properly be translated “pagan wisdom.” Ephrem no doubt had in mind 
what Gregory of Nyssa (or an interpolator) in his contra Eunomium 1.55 called ñ 
"AptototéAous kakoteyvia, in other words, the application of logic to areas of theology 
which Ephrem—in common with the contemporary Greek Fathers!*—considered to be 
beyond the reach of the human intellect. It is interesting to find that in the seventh 
century, when Aristototelian studies had gained a firm footing in the theological 
schools of Nisibis and elsewhere (as we shall see), Dadisho“ continues to warn the 
solitary off a scholastic approach to spiritual matters. 

The fact that in his Prose Refutations Ephrem specifically mentions Albinus and 
Hermes (Trismegistus)!® indicates that he has at least some awareness of the Greek 
intellectual world, albeit no doubt only at second hand. This is, nevertheless, a salu- — 
tary reminder of the existence of a flourishing bilingual culture at Edessa of which we 
know very little apart from the fact that it produced Bardaisan and the author of the 
‘Liber Legum Regionum" (a work which, while composed in Syriac, significantly 
employs the Greek dialogue form).!8 This bilingual culture has, however, left only a 
minimal mark on Ephrem himself, and in all probability it was the preserve of only 
‘the upper echelons of Edessene society. What appears to be one of Ephrem’s very rare 
allusions to classical mythology is significantly enough to Orpheus, with whose por- 
trait in mosaic at Edessa it is tempting to suppose that he was familiar. !° 

We should look rather to some of the early translations of Greek patristic literature 
to get a glimpse of these early Greco-Syriac cultural circles, so often overlooked. 
Probably among the earliest translations from Greek into Syriac there are to be found 
two apologies, Pseudo-Justin’s Cohortatio ad Graecos (in Syriac attributed to an | 
Ambrose)? and that of Aristides.?! Both translations would appear to have expanded 
considerably on their originals, adding extra material from Greek mythology which, 
one must presume, would have been meaningful to their readers. The author of the 
single native Syriac “apology,” falsely attributed to Melito and belonging perhaps to 
the early third century, also shows some familiarity with Euhemeran arguments 
against paganism.?? Since the pagan “Nations,” to which (as well as to the Jewish © 
“Nation”) the Syriac church saw itself as heir, were aramaye rather than yawnaye/ 
“EAAnvec,’’23 Greek mythology was never part of the cultural baggage of the past for 
the Syriac church as it was for the Greek, and accordingly it is no surprise to find in 
these apologies various syncretizing renderings of Greek deities, such as “mare allahe”’ 
(Lord of the gods) for Zeus (as in the Peshitta Acts 14:12), and Belti for Aphrodite.*4 


TRANSITION 


For what I have termed the period of transition, the fifth and sixth centuries, 
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Philoxenus of Mabbug is a particularly useful yardstick, for here is aman who is an 
outstanding representative of the native Syriac cultural tradition, yet who, in later 
life, openly proclaimed the superiority of the Greek Bible over the Syriac, and felt it 
necessary to apologize for the imprecision of Ephrem’s language. “Philoxenus of 
Mabbug,”’ writes Moshe bar Kepha in his introduction to the Psalter,” “says that of all 
these translations [Syriac and Greek], that of the LXXII is exact and true; this is 
evident from the fact that our Lord and his disciples introduced quotations from it into 
the Gospel, Acts and Epistles.” Since Philoxenus’ work, from which Moshe quotes, 
does not survive, it is unclear whether the reason given is Philoxenus’ own or Moshe’s, 
but in any case it was a similar concern for the authority of Greek texts in matters of 
theology that led Philoxenus to sponsor two important revisions of early Syriac trans- 
lations from the Greek in the early years of the sixth century, first of the Nicene- 
Constantinopolitan Symbol,?6 about 500, and then of the New Testament, completed 
by his chorepiskopos Polycarp in 507/8. In his Commentary on the ro of John?" 
Philoxenus gives us some insight into his motives: 


| When those of old aian to translate these passages of scripture they made 
mistakes in many things, whether intentionally or through ignorance; these mis- - 
takes concerned not only what is taught about the Economy in the flesh, but. 
various other things concerning different matters. It was for this reason that we 
have now taken the trouble to have the Holy Scriptures translated anew from 
_ Greek into Syriac. 


The problems he is. specifically concerned with are well illustrated by his comment on 
Hebrews 5:7; after giving what he considers to be the correct ranslation (“He, who in 
the days of his flesh . . .’’), he goes on: 


In place of this the authors of the Peshitta (lit. they) translated “when he was 
clothed in the flesh,” and instead of translating Paul, they inclined to the position 
of Nestorius who cast the body on to the Word as one does a garment on to an 
ordinary body, or as purple is put on emperors.?8 


The exigencies of the christological controversies of the time force Syriac writers like 
Philoxenus to abandon (or at least radically adapt) the native Syriac tradition of 
symbolic theology in the face of philosophically oriented Greek theology. In another 
wou Philoxenus finds himself apologizing for Ephrem’s dangerously imprecise term 

“mzag’’ (mix), used of the union in Christ, and he explains “our Syriac tongue is not 
accustomed to use the precise terms that are in currency with the Greeks.” 

One further indication of Philoxenus’ concern for Greek learning should not go 
unobserved: to accompany his revised translation of the New Testament Polycarp also 
_ put into Syriac the so-called Euthalian material, a compilation very much in the 
tradition of Alexandrine classical scholarship, providing, among other things, identifi- 
cations of quotations from pagan authors in the New Testament writings.®° 

From about the time when Philoxenus was sponsoring the revised translations of 
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the Creed and New Testament we have some interesting light shed on the equally high 
regard in which Greek-style education was held at Kallinikos on the Euphrates by a 
rich Christian family evidently belonging to a bilingual milieu. John, future bishop of 
Constantina/Tella, was born in 483; at the age of two and a half he lost his father, 
whereupon his pious mother took it upon herself to see to his education, entrusting 
him to the care of a Christian tutor and sending him, at the age of twenty, to the 
praitorıon ofthe local dux, her earnest desire being to bring him up “in the wisdom of 
the Greeks.’’3! The scholarly pallor, however, which his mother happily supposed to 
have been induced by his devotion to the study of the pagan authors, turned out, to her 
chagrin, to have been the result of vigils, during which he was learning the Psalms—in 
Syriac. As a matter of fact something of a bicultural compromise was reached when, at 
the age of twenty-five, he entered the local monastery of Mar Zakkai, which we know 
from other sources to have been renowned for its study of the most classicizing of the 
Cappadocians, Gregory Nazianzenus.?2 

That the attainment of “the wisdom of the Greeks” should have become the highest 
ambition of a good Christian mother for her son shows how completely this pagan. 
wisdom had succeeded in shedding its “venom” over the course of a little more than a 
century since Ephrem’s death. Indeed we can even observe how Aristotle’s kakxoteyvia 
is now put to advantageous—if crude—partisan use by Simeon of Beth Arsham, whose 
successful theological disputes with Nestorian clergy in | Persia earned him the title of 
“dialectician”’ (darosha).*3 

Whereas John of Tella opted for “the philosophy of Christ” (as Philoxenus, follow- 
ing John Chrysostom and others, termed the monastic life),34 an elder contemporary of 
his, the priest and doctor Sergius of Resh‘aina, devoted his lifetime’s energy to the 
study of pagan philosophy and medicine.?> Apparently educated at Alexandria, he is 
best known for his translations of various works of Galen, of the pseudo-Aristotelian 
On the Universe,’ of Aristotle’s Categories,?’ and, appropriately enough for the only 
Christian text he undertook, the pseudo-Dionysian corpus.38 But Sergius is also the 
author of a number of substantial writings in Syriac which still await a proper evalua- 
tion, and many of which have not even been edited, let alone translated. The most 
extensive of these is a discourse in seven books on Aristotle’s Categories, addressed to 
Theodore, bishop of Merv;?® according to Furlani this work is largely inspired by John 
Philoponos’ commentary on the Categories,*° and it may well turn out that Sergius’ 
other Syriac writings are equally derivative. His significance, however, lies in the fact 
that he is probably the earliest author to write on such topics in this language. 

That Sergius should have dedicated not only several of his philosophical works, but 
also his translation of Galen’s Tlepi kpdcews TOV GTAOV PAPHaAKav to Theodore, East 
Syrian bishop of Merv,*! is a clear indication that the ever-growing prestige of Greek 
_ learning was by no means confined to the Syriac-speaking church within the Roman 

empire. The transfer of the Persian School from Edessa to Nisibis in 489 had certainly © 
been an important landmark in this context, although it is unclear whether at that date 
the curriculum already included nontheological subjects, in particular Aristotelian 
logic.*? As we shall see later, there are good reasons for doubting the usual fifth-century 
dating of Probus, whose translations and commentaries on various parts of the 
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Organon have traditionally come to be associated with the Persian School. Certainly 
there are no traces of any influence from these quarters in the writings of Narsai, 
director of the School during the last decades of the fifth century. I would suggest 
instead that it was Cosmas Indicopleustes’ learned friend Patrikios, the future East 
Syrian Catholicos Mar Aba, who introduced new strands of Greek learning into the 
Persian church in the first half of the sixth century.” 

Mar Aba was a highly educated adult convert from Zoroastrianism who sub- 
= sequently learned Greek at Edessa. His travels in the west included Egypt, where he 
spent some time in Alexandria, perhaps coming into contact with John Philoponos; 
_ Greece, where at Corinth he converts some pagan sophists; Constantinople, where he 
taught for a year; and Antioch, whence he returned to Nisibis, some years after which 
he was elected Catholicos (540).44 The directions taken by Aba’s evidently extensive 
Greek learning are known to us primarily from Cosmas; his appointment of 
Theodore, Sergius’ correspondent, to the see of Merv is entirely consonant with these 
interests, and we can see something of the new directions theological writing in-the 
Church of the East was now to take in the works of two pupils of his, Thomas and 
Cyrus of Edessa, whose ‘‘Causes of the Festivals” already seem to bear the marks of the 
‚influence of the Greek eisagogic literature produced for the study of the Organon.* 
This influence becomes manifest in Junilius’ Instituta,*® a work inspired by a certain. 
Paul the Persian, and here it was worth momentarily recalling that it was probably the 
Instituta that drew the attention of Cassiodorus to the existence of the School of 
Nisibis, thus strengthening his desire to found a similar center for sound biblical 
studies in Italy.*? 

Slightly later in the sixth century another Paul the Persian wrote his own introduc- 
tion to the study of Greek logic,*# addressed to no less a person than the Shah himself, 
Xusrö Anösarwän (531-79), whose interest in Greek philosophy is well attested in 
Greek sources.*? Direct evidence that Aristotelian studies, at least of the Organon and 
_ the eisagogic literature, played an important part in East Syrian theological education 
by the end of the stxth century is further provided by the writings of the theologian 
Babai; most significant for our purpose is the introduction to his extensive commen- 
tary on Evagrius’ Centuries.5° Here he opens with a discourse on Evagrius’ obscurity, a 
topos regularly raised in the Aristotelian prolegomena with regard to the Stagirite,?! 
and then continues with a series of chapters asking precisely the same questions as do 
the sixth-century Aristotelian scholars of Alexandria, concerning TO YPTOLov, TO 
YVYOLOV, TAEIC, DUO Ti HEPOG avayetat, cic TA pépn Staipeotc.*” 

With Babai’s death in 628 we are already well into the seventh century, and it is to 
the third period that we now turn. 


. SEVENTH AND EIGHTH CENTURIES 


It is ironic that just at the time when Syriac culture had become heavily hellenized, 
contact with most of the Greek-speaking world was abruptly cut off by the Arab 
invasions. It should be recalled, however, that Greek continued to be the official lan- 
guage of the civil service until 708 when, at the orders of Walid I, it was replaced by 
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Arabic;?? in Chalcedonian circles in particular Greek nonetheless continued to actasa 
- literary vehicle for some time further. 
= One might have supposed that the Persian and Arab invasions of the fitst decades of 
the seventh century would have put a temporary stop to the labors of Syriac scholars, 

yet the continuity of scholarship in these difficult years is truly astonishing: major 
translation projects were carried out by refugee scholars in Alexandria (615-17)54 and in 
Cyprus (623-24);55 a work of Severus Sebokht on syllogisms is dated to June 638,56 
Athanasius of Balad’s revised translation of Porphyry’s Eisagoge belongs to January 
645,57 and twenty years later Candidatos of Amid translated Gregory of Nazianzus’ 
classicizing Iamboi.58 

Whereas it was chiefly East Syrian scholars who were closely associated with the 
translation of Greek secular texts, usually by way of Syriac, into Arabic at the bayt 
al-hikma in the ninth century, it so happens that most of -our evidence for Greek | 
studies in the seventh and eighth centuries comes from West Syrian circles, and of 
writers versed in Greek philosophy and learning belonging to the Church of the East 
we know of only a few names for this period, such as Silvanus of Qardu, writing in the 
mid-seventh century, and Isho‘bokht, probably at the end of the eighth.’? It was no 
doubt a sign of the decline of interest among his fellow churchmen in Aristotelian 
studies in the late eighth century that Timothy I had to suggest that inquiries about 
commentaries on the Topics and later books of the Organon should covertly be 
directed to the Syrian Orthodox monastery of Mar Mattai (near Mosul).®° 

It is, then, scholars of the Syrian Orthodox church who acted as the luminaries of 
Greek learning during the “dark ages’’®! of the seventh and eighth centuries: at the 
beginning of the seventh century Paul of Tella and Thomas of Harkel at the monas- 
tery of the Ennaton outside Alexandria, and Paul of Edessa in Cyprus, were all 
- primarily concerned with translations of biblical and patristic texts, employing highly 
sophisticated techniques to reproduce the grammatical niceties of the Greek originals; 
later in the century, however, and continuing into the eighth, Severus Sebokht, 
Athanasius of Balad, Jacob of Edessa, and George bishop of the Arabs were all deeply 
involved with secular Greek learning as well. , 

Severus of Nisibis, subsequently bishop of Qenneshrin (died 666/7), was clearly 
among the most learned men of his day as far as logic and astronomy were concerned. 
His treatise on the astrolabe, evidently closely based on Theon’s, serves as an important 
source of knowledge for the latter’s lost work.®2 In another astronomical work it is 
interesting to find him quoting Aratus at some length to illustrate legends concerning 
personifications of the constellations.®? That he was equally versed in Persian, as well 
as Greek, is indicated by his translation from Persian into Syriac of a commentary by 
- Paul the Persian on the de Interpretatione. He is also the author of three short works 
on syllogisms.® For all his obvious Greek learning Severus on several occasions 
expresses his pride in being a Syrian and polemicizes against those who think that 
science is the prerogative of the Greeks, and that there cannot be any scientific knowl- 
edge among the Syrians; to counter this he points to Solon’s famous words in the 
Timaeus, and to the manifest dependence of Ptolemy on Babylonian science in his 
Syntaxis— “and,” adds Severus, “nobody I think will dispute that the Babylonians are 
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Syrians.’ He ends one particular work with words of heavy irony: “Being an 
unlearned Syrian I am putting these small queries to you to convey to those who assert 
that the whole of knowledge exists only in the Greek tongue.’’®” Here, almost exactly 
half a millennium after Tatian, we have the same bitter reaction, on the part of the 
Syrian provincial equipped with Greek education, to the cultural chauvinism of the 
Greek-speaking world. That Tatian wrote in Greek, but Severus in Syriac, is simply an 
indication of the transformation that Syriac culture had in the meantime undergone. 

Among Severus’ pupils was Athanasius of Balad, to become Syrian Orthodox patri- 
arch (680-86); of his work on the Organon there comes down to us an introduction to 
Aristotelian logic! as well as a revision of an earlier Syriac translation of Porphyry’s 
FEisagoge.® But a scholar of even wider attainments was another product of Severus’ 
monastery, Jacob of Edessa. According to Barhebraeus he also spent some time at 
Alexandria.” Although most of his activity was directed toward biblical and theologi- 
cal studies and translation, his Hexaemeron,” like John Philoponos’ before him, 
served as a compendium of contemporary scientific knowledge, with sections on cos- 
mology, geography, and most aspects of natural history. The section on geography has 
been shown to be based very closely on Ptolemy,?2 and so it may well turn out that 
Jacob is heavily plagiarizing in other sections as well; nevertheless, it is interesting to 
note that he also makes use, on occasion, of his own personal observations.” The 
manuscript tradition credits him with a translation (in fact a revision) of Aristotle’s 
Categories,’* and his interest in Greek philosophy is further shown by his. Encher- 
_ridion,” a short, but not unoriginal, work on certain philosophical terms. 

Jacob died before he completed his work on the Hexaemeron, and an ending was 
provided by his pupil and friend, George, bishop of the Arab tribes. George, another 
versatile scholar, has left a commentary and revised translation of the first three books 
of the Organon, surviving in a single manuscript.” According to Furlani, the com- 
mentary on the Categories is based largely on that by John Philoponos, whereas those 
on the de Interpretatione and ees Priora must draw from other, no longer 
extant, Greek sources.”” 

It is significant that these and most other Greek er of the seventh and eighth 
centuries among the Syrian Orthodox had connections at one time or another with the 
monastery of Qenneshre. Clearly this must have been one of the main centers for Greek 
studies in north Syria, and we are even told that the patriarch Julian (687-707/8) 
received training there “in the Attic i = No doubt it possessed an ep 
interesting lıbrary. 

It is possible that it was kom this monastery of Qenneshre on the west bank of the 
Euphrates that David bar Paulos brought back to his own monastery in the Sınjar 
region copies of Severus of Antioch’s hymns, whose Syriac translation had been care- 
fully revised by Jacob of Edessa.’? David, who was born near Mosul in the mid-eighth 
century, may thus provide an important link between his fellow Syrian Orthodox 
_ predecessors, working mainly in north Syria, and the East Syrian scholars under the 

Abbasids, for we have already seen how the katholikos Timothy looked to a Syrian 
Orthodox monastery in north Iraq for suitable source materials. David’s letters show 
him to be a scholar versed in several fields of secular learning, and, although it is 
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difhcult to ascertain the extent of his knowledge of the Greek language, there can be no 
doubt about his enthusiasm for Greek learning: Ä 


Above all the Greeks is the wise Porphyry held in honor, — 

the master of all sciences, after the likeness of the godhead. 

In all fields of knowledge did the great Plato too shine out, 

and likewise subtle Democritus and the glorious Socrates, 

the astute Epicurus and Pythagoras the wise; 

so too Hippocrates the great, and the wise Galen, 

but exalted above these all is Aristotle, 

surpassing all in his knowledge, both predecessors and successors: 
entire wisdom did he contain in his books and writings, 

making philosophy a single body, perfect and complete. 

What was written concerning the wise Solomon found its fulfilment in him: 
“none in any age was wise like he.’’®° 


How surprised Eusebius would have been to see the archenemy of Christianity thus 
glorified as being “after the likeness of the godhead.” But, whereas by the eighth 
century the contra Christianos had faded into oblivion,®! the Ezsagoge had long since 
become a standard textbook for higher theological education in Syriac, as in Greek and 
Latin, and it had already been translated twice into Syriac. 


ARISTOTLE TRANSLATIONS 


It is to certain translations of Greek secular texts, such as Aristotle’s Organon, that 
= we now turn. Although less Greek secular literature was translated into Syriac than, 
say, into Armenian, a reasonably extensive list of such translations could be drawn up. 
Many of these, however, are products of the ninth century, and so lie beyond the scope 
of the present paper; others, again, are known only from references in Arab sources 
such as Ibn Nadim’s Fihrist. The following discussion concentrates on two particular 
areas, Aristotle’s Organon and works of popular philosophy.® At the outset it is 
important to recall that translations were not always made direct from Greek: in some 
cases Middle Persian served as an intermediary. This applies not only to the well- 
known case of the Syriac recension of pseudo-Callisthenes, but also, as we have already 
seen, to Paul the Persian’s works on Aristotelian logic. | 

“Stick to Aristotle” is how a turgid poem on logic, possibly by Barhebraeus, opens,33 
and this advice was heeded, from the sixth century, by all Syriac writers who laid any 
claim to learning—even though on the surface some might occasionally vilify him as 
“the stupid Aristotle” and condemn him to “having his mouth stuffed with ashes.’’®4 
The Aristotle, however, of the Greek school tradition of late antiquity, to which both 
Syriac East and Latin West were co-heirs, was essentially the Aristotle of the 
Organon alone—‘“‘without which book of logic,” wrote one medieval Syriac chronicler, 
“it is not possible to attain to an understanding of the scriptures.’’® As a matter of fact, 
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most people confined themselves to the first two and a half books of the Organon, 
prefaced of course by “the wise Porphyry’s” Eisagoge. 

For each of these books we possess a number of different translations or revisions, 
often specifically attributed to particular scholars who, in several cases, have added 
their own commentary or scholia. The usual pattern is for the original translation of 
the sixth century to be revised once or more in the late seventh or early eighth, and then 
again In the ninth. For Porphry’s Ezsagoge we have two® extant translations, one 
anonymous but perhaps by Sergius,®’ the other by Athanasius of Balad;®® for the 
Categoriae there are as many as three translations before the ninth century, the earliest 
probably by Sergius,®? followed by two revisions, one by Jacob of Edessa,” the other by 
George bishop of the Arabs;?! for the de Interpretatione and Analytica Priora there are 
two extant texts, the first, covering only chapters 1 to 7 of the Analytica Priora, perhaps 
by Probus,°? and the second, complete, by George.” For the subsequent books of the 
Organon we have only the text incorporated by Barhebraeus into his Cream of 
Wisdom; whether this translation represents a pre-ninth-century work still needs to 
be ascertained. For arabic sources we know that Athanasius of Balad worked on the 
Topica and de Sophisticis Elenchis,® and the Maronite Theophilus (died 785; reputed 
translator of Homer) on the de Sophisticis Elenchis.° 

When I suggested earlier that the study of Aristotolian logic reached the Church of 
the East not through the Persian School of Edessa in the fifth century (as is normally 
assumed) but by way of Patrikios in the sixth, I was casting doubts on the traditional 
fifth-century dating of Probus.” The sole basis for this dating appears to be a passage 
in the thirteenth-century catalogue of Syriac writers by ‘Abdisho‘: “Hiba [Ibas], Kumi 
and Proba translated into Syriac the books of the Interpreter and the writing of Aris- 
totle.’’98 Since Ibas is well known from other sources as a translator of Theodore,” but 
is otherwise unconnected with Aristotle, it seems likely that “Abdisho‘ has simply 
fused together two disparate pieces of information. Once disentangled from Ibas there 
is no longer any reason to associate Probus either with the Persian School of Edessa or 
with the fifth century; indeed, in several manuscripts he is specifically described as 
“priest, archdeacon and archiatros of Antioch.’’100 | 

More important is the internal evidence that points firmly to a sixth-century date: at 
the beginning of his commentaries to de Interpretatione and Analytica Priora Probus 
speaks of “seven kephalaia which should be prefaced to every book,” which he then 
lists.!°! Now a program of six standard preliminaries goes back only to Proclus (died 
485), while the addition of a seventh (and sometimes an eighth) is found only in the 
sixth century with Ammonius and subsequent writers in the Greek Aristotelian com- 
mentary tradition. The presence of seven preliminaries in Probus’ two commentaries 
thus makes it absolutely clear that Probus must belong to the sixth century, not the 
fifth.!°2 How he then stands in chronological relationship to Sergius is a matter for 
further investigation. 


POPULAR PHILOSOPHY 


Popular ethics, often with a Cynic tinge, was another area of Greek secular literature 
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that attracted the labors of Syriac translators: a small group of seventh- to ninth- 
century manuscripts!® has preserved for us a dialogue between Socrates and Eros- 
tropus on the soul,!% Isocrates’ TIpög Anuóvikov,!” Plutarch’s Ilepi dopynoiac!6 and 
Ilösg äv tig ùr EYOPHv @peroito,!?” pseudo-Plutarch’s Iepi aoxyoewc,!°* Lucian’s 
Ilepi tod un padiws moteverv d1aßoAn,!® Themistius’ epi grias!’ and Iepi 
åpetňg,!!! and the Life of Secundus the silent philosopher.!!* All these works (some of 
which are no longer extant in Greek) seem to have been translated in the fifth or sixth 
century, and the translators have often handled their originals with the freedom char- 
acteristic of earlier translations of patristic texts. 

That gnomological literature should also have exerted a strong appeal is not sur- 
prising, considering the earlier links of Aramaic culture with ancient Mesopotamian 
wisdom literature.!!3 In this area, besides collections of Jewish or Christian origin such . 
as the Menander and Sextus sentences,!14 we possess a number of smaller collections of 
sayings attributed to Greek philosophers. Some of these, like the Pythagorean 
gnomai,!!5 are closely related to known Greek collections, but others would appear to 
have been translated from recensions somewhat different from those extant in Greek;116 
others such as a small collection of “Instructions of Anton, the doctor of Plato’’!!7 
appear to have no Greek model. A particularly intriguing collection, “Prophecies of 
pagan philosophers,” has been put to polemic use in a work addressed to the pagans of 
Harran, perhaps dating from the late sixth or early seventh century; the selection of — 
excerpts, taken from Orpheus, Hermes Trismegistus, Plato, Sophocles, Pythagoras, 
Porphyry, the Sibylline oracles, and others, would indicate that the anonymous author 
is drawing on materials to be found in the various recensions of the so-called Tübin- | 
gen Theosophy.!!8 

The early manuscripts that transmit such works of popular philosophy unfor- 
tunately have no colophons left to inform us of the circles in which they were copied. It 
is interesting to note, however, that these texts frequently are found side by side with 
those of the Greek and Syriac fathers, including essentially monastic literature of an 
ascetic nature.!!9 This juxtaposition explains how several of the seventh- and eighth- 
century East Syrian mystics came to quote sayings from pagan Greek writers. 


I should like to conclude this all too summary paper by considering briefly the 
impact of secular Greek culture and learning on ordinary Syriac writers outside the 
ranks of the learned scholar-translators. Since so many people during our period 
(above all in the sixth and seventh centuries) were bilingual in Greek and Syriac, one 
might suppose that such bilingual Syriac writers might quote directly from Greek 
texts as well as from translations. This is probably the case with Isaac of Antioch, who 
takes as the starting point of one of his poems a line from “a poet of the world”: 


I heard a poet of the world magnifying virginity, 

and I rejoiced that even with pagans (‘those outside”) the choice of virginity is 
something weighty 

I heard a young man singing one any 
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“Would that someone would pull me down and rebuild me, and make me a virgin 
once again,” | 
and I told him that “this request of yours is possible with Jesus.’*120 


Such direct borrowing, however, would appear to be exceptional outside the circles of 

the translators themselves, who alone were genuinely bicultural as well as bilingual 
(Severus Sebokht quotes directly from Aratus, and Athanasius of Balad from Homer as 
well as from strictly philosophical writers). Normally a Syriac intermediary should be 
posited for references to classical literature. Thus, when Jacob of Serugh cites examples 
of various metamorphoses undergone by Greek gods, !?! it is likely that he is drawing 
on one of the apologists in Syriac. In many cases precise sources can be identified: 
Philoxenus’ single reference to Plato!?? is based on the Syriac version of Basil’s ad 
adolescentes,'23 while a quotation from Plato’s Timaeus in the Zuqnin chronicle!?® is 
taken over directly from the Syriac translation of Eusebius’ Chronicle. Similarly, 
‘Theodore bar Köni’s passages on the allegorical interpretation of Greek mythology, as 
well as his section on Homer, Hesiod, and Orpheus, are derived from an otherwise lost 
translation of the Clementine Homilies, Book VL!25 interspersed with some material 
from pseudo-Melito’s A pology.!26 Such examples could be easily multiplied. 

Isaac of Antioch is exceptional in another respect, too: he gives a positive twist to the 
line of Greek poetry he quotes. Among Syriac writers po?itutha frequently is synony- 
mous with Greek mythology, and so equated with falsehood;!?” in this spirit Abraham 
bar Dashandad (eighth century) urges Christians “‘to read the fishermen and not the 
poets.’’128 It is only among highly educated and enlightened men like Jacob of Edessa 
that one can expect to find the Orphic verse “When Okeanos was married to Tethys, 
she immediately started giving birth, providing of her own accord many children” 
quoted with approval as having “imitated the words of truth (in this case Gen. 1:11) 
and spoken in poetic fashion.’’!29 But when, elsewhere, Jacob quotes Hermes Tris- 
megistus as “demonstrating the truth’’!3° he is more in line with nonacademic writers 
in their attitude toward Greek popular philosophy. It is true that some evidently took a 
hostile view to this as well, and claimed that the Greek philosophers burned Solom- 
on’s writings out of pique;!3! much more frequently, however, the philosophers were 
either Christianized??? or treated as models of pre-Christian asceticism. Thus the fam- 
ous mystic Isaac of Nineveh writes, “If you do not believe the church, then turn to the 
philosophers,’’133 whereupon he provides an extended extract from the Life of Secun- 
dus (without, however, naming his hero).!34 Similarly, Sahdona, earlier in the seventh 
century, rebuked monastic laxity by adducing pagan philosophers who, wanting to 
acquire worldly wisdom and illumination, were abstinent in matters of diet.!°5 In the 
following century we find much the same thing in another East Syrian writer on the 
spiritual life, ‘Abdisho‘.136 


The Greek material available to Syriac writers in translation outa sometimes be put 
to surprising use. A most remarkable example is provided by the transformation, in the 
Syriac chronicle tradition,!?’ of a riddle posed to Homer by some Arcadian fisher- 
men: the episode, known from the Syriac translation of some scholia to Gregory Nazi- 
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anzenus’ homilies,!38 has been transposed to the scene of the Arab invasions, the 
Arcadian fisherman having become a Ma‘add tribesman and Homer a Christian Arab 
spy from Hirta. 

How garbled snippets of knowledge could Bose is illustrated by a passage in the 
monastic history of Thomas of Marga!3? where Homer, having lived in solitude in the 
desert for many years, succeeded in becoming a master of the arts of alchemy, while 
Plato, after meditating in a cell for three years on the shema‘, was divinely inspired to 
write that “the God of the Jews is one in nature and three in persons.” Even more 
curious is the transformation, in Isaac of Nineveh,!? of the Sirens into desert birds 
whose sweet song is compared to the melodies of the words of God alluring the souls of 
the solitary; evidently to blame in this particular case is contamination (by way of the 
commentary tradition, from 70 Is. 13:21 and 34:13).1*! 

At a much more profound level it is also possible to see how Syriac writers freely 
adopt purely Greek literary forms; this is not just the case with learned writing, for the 
influence extends to popular and spiritual literature as well. An early example is 
provided by a homily of the late fourth or early fifth century.on Abraham and Isaac, 
written in artistic prose;!42 this adopts exactly the same rhetorical skills of ethopoiia as 
do contemporary Greek sermons on the same subject. Other random examples are 
provided by one of the necrosima printed in the Roman edition of Ephrem,!# evi- 
dently inspired by Greek verse epitaphs, or by the use of the essentially Greek dialogue 
form by John the Solitary for several of his writings on the spiritual life (although it 
must be confessed that only a perfunctory nod is given to the provision of a dramatic ` 
setting).!44 From the seventh century on even prayers can read like examples taken 
from the propaedeutic literature,!#5 and in his synod of 775 the East Syrian katho- 
likos Hnanisho‘ refers to an ecclesiastical dispute in terms borrowed from the 
de Interpretatione.!* 

By the seventh century the influence of Greek thought patterns and style has become 
all pervasive: Sahdona addresses his reader as “aw tmiha”’ (& davudcıe),!” and George 
bishop of the Arabs no longer greets the recipients of his letters with the Semitic 
“Slam” but prefers “l-mehda” (to rejoice), a literalist translation of yaipetv,'48 charac- 
teristic of seventh-century translation technique. 

We can thus begin to see that, when Syriac scribes eventually came to reuse old 
Greek manuscripts of Homer, Galen, and Euclid in the ninth century and later,!49 this 
was not so much because they had turned their backs on Greek culture and learning 
but because they no longer had the need (or indeed the ability) to read these works in 
their originals: since by that time these writers were already available, in part at least, 
in Syriac translation. And that even Homer was actually read in Syriac is clearly shown 
by the various quotations from both the Odyssey and the Iliad in the ninth-century 
treatise on Rhetoric by Antony of Tagrit. 150 

By the time of the Arab invasion, Greek learning, or rather certain aspects of Greek 
learning, clearly had already had a profound effect on most facets of Syriac culture. For 
Syriac learned literature Greek learning indeed provided the sole model to imitate; in 
other spheres its influence was less obvious and more attenuated, but it is difficult to 
find a writer of the fifth century or later who is not touched by it in some way. It must 
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be confessed, however, that although Greek influence on Syriac culture was far greater 
than it ever was to be on Arabic, the conjunction of Greek and Semitic failed to spark 
any creative genius among Syriac writers as it undoubtedly did among later Arab 
thinkers; indeed, it could be said that it effectively destroyed the creativity of Syriac 
writers in the one field in which they excelled, religious poetry. Nevertheless at a time 
when learning was at its lowest ebb in both Greek East and Latin West it was Syriac 
scholars who successfully fostered the Greek intellectual heritage in readiness to 
transmit it in due course to their new overlords. 

Syriac scribes, true to the ancient Mesopotamian cultural tradition! to which they 
were heirs, regularly appended colophons to the texts they copied. But the long arm of 
Greek culture was to reach even here: in 899 at Harran the scribe of the only known 
manuscript of the East Syrian massorah wrote the following: 


Truly, o reader, as a pilot rejoices when his boat arrives after the storms and waves 
of the sea, so too does the scribe at the last line,1°? 


manifestly a translation of a Greek epigram of the type beloved by both Greek and 
Latin scribes in the Middle Ages.!53 It is indicative of the common Greek heritage 
which medieval Syriac culture shared with the Latin West that the first known exam- 
ple of this type of colophon is to be found in a manuscript of Augustine, copied at 
Luxeuil in 625. As it happens, the earliest Greek manuscript to contain it was copied 
only a year before the Syriac one discussed here. This colophon also provides a 
pleasing link with the present, for a Syriac verse adaptation of it is a favorite colophon 
of one of the finest living Syriac calligraphers, Metropolitan Yulios Yeshu Çiçek.!54 
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